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SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS PERTAINING TO ROTC PROBLEMS IN 
MILITARY COLLEGES 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMiTteeE No. 3 OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 

Washington, D. C., January 18, 1954. 

The committee met, the Honorable Leroy Johnson (chairman of 
the subcommittee), presiding. 

Mr. Jounson. The committee will come to order. Mr. Teague, 
we would like to offer our apologies, as a group, to the people that 
waited for us, but we just simply couldn’t get off from that meeting 
in time to get here at 2 o’clock. We will be glad to hear you, from 
you and your friends now. 

Treagen. Mr. Chairman, certainly understand and appreciate 
vent situati6a and I know they do. 

Yo let yoo know why this group is here, last summer I was talking 
to Dr. Davikk Morgan, the president of Texas A. and M., about our 
school and hepxpressed considerable concern at what was happening to 
military schodls. I made the suggestion that he come up sometime 
after the lst-of January and have a talk with people in the Defense 
Départment<and Members of Congress who were particularly con- 
seeped. This! morning we had a very interesting discussion with 

r. Hannah and Mr. Hugh Milton, Assistant Secretary of the Army, 
and were very encouraged at what we heard over there. I would 
like to introduce them to you and then let Dr. Morgan present some 
of the thinking of the military colleges in our country. 

I would like to present Dr. David Morgan, the president of Texas 
A. and M; and Dr. Louis A. Pardue, the vice president of Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; and Dr. R. F. Poole, the president of Clemson 
College; and General Devine, the commandant of the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; and Col. Joe Davis, the commandant of Texas 
A. and M. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we would like Dr. David 
Morgan to go ahead. 

Mr. Jounson. We would like to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Jounson. If you wish to sit down you may, unless you prefer 
to stand up. 

Mr. Morgan. May I stand, then? Possibly my voice will carry 
better. 

Mr. Jonnson. Certainly. 

Mr. More@an. We appreciate the opportunity to appear here 
before you today. As Congressman Teague has pointed out, this 
started from a discussion of pointing out to him some of the problems 
of the military college. Perhaps as background, I should tell you 
that I am not a former student of A. and M. I have had no connec- 
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tions with a military college or actually with the ROTC. In fact, 
my first concept of the ROTC was the one obtained in high school, 
where | was told if vou didn’t behave yourself they will put you in 
the ROTC. 

Now I carried that concept for a number of vears, when I finished 
my bachelor’s degree in a liberal arts college, on up to a land grant 
university where | obtained my master’s and doctorate. 

Later I joined the staff at Colorado A. and M. College, which is a 
land grant college, and there for the first time I had the opportunity 
to see a ROTC program that really functioned, to see the leadership 
training which was going on in the ROTC there. 

I had the opportunity of dealing with the boys in the fraternity and 
noticed that the leaders of the fraternity were also the leaders in the 
ROTC, that the boys who developed into the best students were the 
ones that we had in that program. 

Therefore my concept changed completely while there at Colorado. 

As dean of the college and dean of the graduate school, I was made 
coordinator of the ROTC and had an opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with the program. I saw the effects on the regular 
ROTC program, of the rapid expansion into other schools, that. is, 
those traditional ROTC units heard of the expansion in other schools. 
Then I moved down to Texas A. and M. College, about a year and a 
half ago, and had the opportunity to see the ROTC program at its 
best, that is, where we have the students under military discipline in 
the corps 24 hours a day, 7 davs a week. I have seen the effect of 
that training program. 

I started in as president the beginning of this vear and of course 
one of the problems which we have to consider is the continuation of 
our different programs and how we can improve them. 

We have had problems in terms of—the students have asked what 
is the advantage of going to a military college and receive the same 
as those who go to a civilian college. We have had to answer those 
questions. And as we have looked in the planning which has been 
going on here in Washington, we have at least in College Station not 
been able to detect the plans for the Reserve officers’ training for the 
future, that is what will be those plans and what is the role of the 
military college in those plans. 

We drew up a tentative memorandum which we have been con- 
sidering, some of the things which would help us in developing and 
improving our present program, and have those here, outlining some 
of the needs which we feel our program, and that would be recognition 
in terms of no quotas placed on those who are permitted to go on into 
the advanced ROTC, to have our boys receive the commission if they 
would go through that program, to give additional recognition in the 
way of increased pay for the time that they are with us, and also we 
have suggested that there be additional uniforms granted for the boys 
who are engaged in the ROTC 7 days a week as contrasted with the 1. 

I think that gives a rather general overall impression of some of the 
problems which we are faced with at the present time. Perhaps 
some of these other gentlemen would like to add to that? 

Mr. Norsuiap. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Norblad? 

Mr. Norsuiap. What is the quota to which you refer? I didn’t 
know there was such. 
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Mr. Morgan. That is not from the basic, who have completed 
the basic. 

Mr. Norsuap. Yes. 

Mr. Morean. A number of those that would be admitted into the 
formal contract. 

Mr. Norsuap. The senior ROTC, so to speak? 

Mr. Morgan. That is right, the advanced ROTC it is called. 

Mr. Norsuap. Because I recall—I attended the University of 
Oregon and there it was optional whether a person wanted to go into 
the advanced or not. 

Mr. Morean. In the military colleges they go on. 

Mr. Norsuap. I hadn’t realized any quota had been placed on 
entrance into the advanced course. 

Mr. Moraan. If we have a quota placed as to the number we can 
accept in the advanced ROTC, then the military college aspect is 
lost. Because we can’t grant the boy that he is going on through the 
program if he is mentally, morally, and physically fit for it, if a quota 
is put on the number we can accept into the formal training program. 

Mr. Norsiap. Who establishes that quota? 

Mr. Moraan. I wonder if Colonel Davis could speak? 

Mr. Norszxap. Is it the military or yourselves? 

Colonel Davis. No, the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Oh, didn’t realize. 

Mr. Teaaus. Joe, isn’t it true that the Army establishes theirs and 
the Air Corps establishes theirs? 

In other words, the Fourth Army at San Antonio, when it breaks 
down to Army level, tell A. and M. how many senior contracts they 
can give? 

Colonel Davis. As I understand it, I believe Fourth Army would 
get a quota for all the schools within the Fourth Army area and there 
again I suppose those quotas are distributed among the various 
schools within the area. 

See, the Department of Army has a quota problem depending on 
the needs of the various branches. Now I am assuming that. 

Mr. TreaGcue. Joe, do you remember how many young men wanted 
Army contracts this year that could not get them at A. and M.? 

Colonel Davis. We were able to take care of all the qualified men 
this year with our quota. 

Mr. Treacue. What about Air Corps? 

Colonel Davis. Well, all those who wanted flight training. We 
are able to take care of those too, at our particular school. 

Mr. Jounson. Do the Army commarders have the power to make 
the quotas or are they made from the Department of the Army level 
and then sent down to the various departments? 

Colonel Davis. That I can’t answer, sir. 

Mr. Teacus. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Orth is in the audience and can 
answer that for you, 1 am sure. He is in Secretary Milton’s office. 

Mr. Jounson. All right; would you like to answer it, please? 

Will you state your name to the reporter? 

Mr. Orru. Franklin L. Orth, Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Army. There is an overall quota which is given to each Army 
area 

Mr. Jounson. What? 
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Mr. Orta. The Army commander breaks it down to the various 
schools within his area. 

Mr. Ducanprr. Mr. Chairman, I think you will find that the 
Navy doesn’t have such a quota. 

Mr. Norsuap. Well, is that based upon the number of future 
officers that the services feel they can take? 

Mr. Orru. Well, prior to the last induction in connection with 
Korea, we could take all the Reserve officers that the schools could 
turn out. 

But General Hershey, in connection with the Selective Service, 
requested that the number of officers that are turned out be tied to the 
active Army, so they could go on active duty for 2 years 

In other words, so there would be no preference shown to the 
young man who is commissioned as opposed on the other side to the 
young man who did not have a commission. 

Mr. Jonunson. Now, this gentleman here, could I ask you a ques- 
tion, please? 

In the first place, for the reporter will you give your name and 
your background, what schools you went to and from which you 
graduated? 

Mr. Moraan. David H. Morgan, A. B. degree. Occidental Col- 
lege, and M. A. and Ph. D., University of California, at Berkeley. 
The problem on the quota is that even though Colonel Davis has 
pointed out that we were not hurt by the quota this year, if that quota 
were to remain the same, right now we feel that this year we are at 
the bottom of our enrollment, that we are going to go up again, and 
if we do have a quota established for the college, as we go up, then we 
can get in the situation where we would have to select from those who 
go in, who are qualified for the program, and as such it would be 
detrimental to our military program. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, in your conversations today with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, did they give you any idea of any overall program 
they have for this activity? 

Mr. Moraan. I gathered from our conversation this morning that 
they were aware of our problem and that they were taking these 
factors into consideration. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, Mr. Orth, have they yet developed the pro- 
gram they are going to submit to Congress for their consideration? 

Mr. Orta. It is still in the process of formulation, Mr. Chairman. 
We believe that we have a program which will allow for the commis- 
sioning of all young men who successfully graduate from the ROTC 
program. 

Mr. Bray. May I ask a question? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Bray. How can you arrive at that conclusion when you are 
permitting the number of men you allow to be commissioned to be 
dependent not upon the need of the Army, but of the immediate need 
that you can take care of in the next 2 years? I can’t reconcile those 
two statements. 

Mr. Orra. They can’t be reconciled, sir. It would mean that we 
would have to change our policy in respect to the tying in to the active 
Army. 

Mr. Bray. Don’t you believe that it is a lot more sensible to grad- 
uate the officers that you believe you are going to need, instead of ones 
to please the immediate draft? 
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Mr. Ortu. We, speaking now for myself alone, I believe that that 
is true; ves, sir. 

Mr. Bray. It looks like you are letting the tail wag the dog in this 
situation. I can see no justification for the stand that you are taking 
on that—I understand that Selective Service is taking on that. 

Mr. Orru. Well, the stand was brought about in connection with 
General Hershey’s request that all young men serve on active duty for 
at least 2 years. So there will be no distinction made between the 
young man who was inducted into the service and did not get a com- 
mission as against the young man who went to on college and was 
deferred and received a commission, 

Mr. Bray. I see his viewpoint. It may bring about unfairness. 
But the overall good of the services should be of paramount interest, 
rather than a temporary expediency. It looks like something could 
be worked out to take care of that if they really try. 

Mr. Orta. I quite concur with that, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. The gentleman who was referred to as Joe, state 
your name to the reporter. 

Mr. Teague. Colonel Davis. He is commandant at Texas A.and M. 

Mr. Jonnson. Any more questions? Did you wish to ask a 
question? 

Mr. Witson. Dr. Morgan, do I understand you are concerned 
about the possibility that there may be a cutback in the number of 
officers to be trained at colleges in general and that you feel that mili- 
tary colleges are able to turn out better trained officers than regular 
civilian colleges, and therefore, you are anticipating that you will be 
cut back, and therefore, you are speaking or putting in a good word 
right now for these military colleges? 

Mr. Moraan. That is correct, that we have been hurt in terms of 
things which have happened recently, that is, within the past 3 or 4 
years, that have tended to detract from the military college, that we 
are subjected to internal pressures to change our status from the 
military to the civilian. Unless we can have justification for the 
existence of a military college, it will not be possible for us to continue 
to sell to our former students, to the current students and to their 
parents, the advantage of the boy being under the military discipline, 
of wearing his uniform 7 days a week, every time he goes out. 

So that unless we have some hope that there will be a change, it is 
difficult for us to go on, that the pressure is all to change us to the CC. 
We feel that through our superior training, through the program 
which we have offered in the past, through the service that we have 
had in the other world wars, that it would be in the interest of the 
country if we permit the military colleges to drop back into the 
regular CC program, because we feel that, in turn, will have a reflec- 
tion in the CC college. So we are concerned with the officer of the 
future, not so much this year. 

We have not been hurt this year, but we are looking ahead 5 or 10 
years when there is not the advantage of having the ROTC. Right 
now, so many colleges have put them in because it is advantageous to 
them to have the ROTC program. Well, given 5 vears of semisecurity, 
and if it is no longer advantageous to those colleges, they will con- 
tinue and if your military colleges are out of existence, then we feel 
that it will not be in the interest 

Mr. Jonnson. What is your definition of a military college? 
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Mr. Morean. The military college is the college operating the 
ROTC program, whereby the students live together in a corps of 
cadets. 

Mr. Jonnson. Is that the list you have in the back of your state- 
ment here? 

Mr. Moraan. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. You do not consider California and Wisconsin, for 
instance, military colleges, although they have some kind of a military 
program. 

Mr. Morean. No. Their advanced program is elective. That is 
the typical land-grant-college type of ROTC program. 

Mr. Jounson. But you are not talking about those in your problem 
here? 

Mr. Morgan. No; our problem is specifically on the military col- 
leges. All three of us are from land-grant institutions, but we are the 
three land-grant institutions with the military college arrangement. 

Mr. Witson. In other words, you feel that civilian colleges are 
more or less interlopers on your program because of the temporary 
need generally for officers and yet in the future, unless a clearer pro- 
gram is set up—— 

Mr. Morean. That is right, of the rapid expansion, not of these 
traditional land-grant colleges, but the teachers colleges and some of 
the others who did not have an ROTC program prior to the recent 
expansion. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winstreap. Just what is the main difference between the 
military college and your civilian college trainee in ROTC? 

Mr. Moraan. May I| have Colonel Davis, the commandant, who 
went through the program speak on that? 

Colonel Davis. Well, in the military college we have our corps of 
cadets organized into military units, which follow the same pattern 
as the regular services. They are, of course, as Dr. Morgan explained, 
live military 24 hours a day. It is—they are unique in that they are 
just not an ordinary ROTC program. The training which they 
receive in the corps of cadets on character development, leadership, 
and so forth, in this training the practical application of leadership 
training is emphasized in order that they might be able to learn these 
things by actually doing the job. 

In the regular CC coliege, they have just a ROTC program. They 
are organized, of course, into a battalion or maybe a company, de- 
pending on the size of the unit. But this unit are together only 1 
hour a week, which is the drill day, and if they might have some 
special ceremony or something like that. 

They do not wear a military uniform habitually, not like the military 
college. In the CC institution they live as individuals or in fraternity 
houses and are together as a unit | hour a week or 1 day a week and 
at that time is the only time they are required to be uniform. 

Mr. Bray. Colonel, I believe it is 5 hours a week, I mean at the 
older institutions. I don’t know what the new ones are. 

Colonel Davis. Well, I am speaking of their practice period, sir. 

Mr. Bray. | mean 5 hours a week in a uniform classroom. 

Colonel Davis. Well, it is 3 hours for the basic course, which is the 
first 2 years, and 5 for the advanced. 
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Mr. Bray. The schools in Indiana drill them too long, because it is 
5 hours. 

Colonel Davis. Some do that. 

Mr. Bray. Maybe they just worked it out? 

Colonel Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Jounson. In Texas A. and M., for instance, they finally get 
a degree, do they not, after 4 years of study? 

Colonel Davis. Right, sir, if they are in a 4-year curriculum. 

Mr. Jonnson. Now, how much of that 4 years is consumed in 
purely military studies and problems and how much in the academic 
field, just roughly? 

Colonel Davis. Well, of course, the academic deans will say that 
we take up the greater part of it. 

Mr. Jounson. You mean by that more than 50 percent of the time 
is consumed in military studies and problems? 

Colonel Davis. Not in strictly ROTC problems, and I wouldn't 
say that 50 percent of their time is consumed. But in a strictly mili- 
tary college, you have certain extra curricular duties in connection 
with your organization that is not required in a CC institution. You 
have your company commander who actually has the management of 
a group of men. It is his responsibility, under supervision of the 
military or the officer personnel on duty, and you march to meals 
three times a day and you have additional parades and ceremonies. 

They supervise their call to quarters each night. Which gives them 
an opportunity to accept responsibility which you don’t find in some 
of our other insticutions. 

Mr. Winsteap. As I understand you, the main difference is this: 
They get the same academic training, the same training as far as 
ROTC is concerned? 

Colonel Davis. Right. 

Mr. Winsreap. With this exception: They live together in your 
military school for extra-curricular activity? 

Colonel Davis. They are, they put in more time. 

Mr. Winstreap. But that is over and above their regular academic 
training, in ROTC? 

Colonel Davis. That is right. In a military college the ROTC, or 
I mean the military is not just a byproduct. It is just as important 
a phase in the man’s educational training as any other work he might 
be taking at the institution, see. 

Mr. Norsiap. Well, also in a military college you study a lot of 
work along the line of tactics—the tactic of battles in the past, and 
so on—that you don’t in a regular college; isn’t that true? Because 
I have gone to one of these listed here and also a CC college. That 
was my experience. 

Colonel Davis. That is right. You put in more time. 

Mr. Norsiap. Getting back to this quota, is the quota applied to 
a school like Mr. Johnson said, the University of California ROTC, or 
the University of Oregon ROTC, as it is to you people?; 

Colonel Davis. Well, I imagine probably—and this is just an as- 
sumption—the military colleges have been given some consideration 
in that respect. 

Mr. Norsiap. No; I mean, does the University of Oregon, as an 
example, have a quota applied to its ROTC? 
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Colonel Davis. Right. 

Mr. Jonnson. What I would like to know: Sometimes you have to 
personalize these problems to understand it. Is Mr. Teague a 
typical example of what you turn out there at A. and M.? 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuiap. That is a good selling point. 

Mr. Wixtson. You can refuse to testify under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Jounson. We have to admit that he is a very good man. 

Colonel Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jonunson. So I am glad you gave the right answer. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I direct a question? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Devereux. I think the question should be directed to the 
gentleman from the Department of Defense. What would your 
solution be? Cut down on the ROTC allotments and increase the 
allotments for the military colleges? 

Mr. Orru. Well, by way of explanation, I think it ought to be 
pointed out that this is tied to the budget. The advanced course 
students are paid. It amounts to about 70 cents a day per student. 
So there is an amount set aside for the payment of these advanced- 
course students, and the quota has grown out of that, together with 
other items, that is with these other considerations. 

Now, I can’t speak for the Department of the Army as to what 
the solution should be. I think we are studying it on the basis of 
what the gentlemen have offered this morning, and we are going to 
try to reach some kind of a solution in respect to the problems that 
they have brought out in discussing with Dr. Hannah and Mr. Milton. 

Mr. Devereux. Well, may I ask you another question? 

By and large, do you feel that graduates of a military college are 
of more value to the Army than the graduates of a ROTC college, as 
they are first turned out? 

Mr. Ort. Well, I wouldn’t be prepared to make a statement in 
connection with that, Mr. Devereux. 

Mr. Fisuer. Mr. Chairman. Have there been any case studies 
made of ROTC graduates in the different schools as to what happens 
to them after they get out, as a basis for comparison? 

Mr. Orrua. Well, there are some studies being carried on now and 
there have been for the last 2 or 3 years, but the validity of those 
studies is questionable, it seems to me, on the basis of the fact that 
it has been difficult to keep up with these men in their assignments to 
Korea and other places. The comparisons might not be very valid in 
view of their assignments. 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course, you do have records on the ROTC people 
from the military colleges during the last war, | am sure. 

Mr. Jounson. Well, were you here right following the war? 

Were you in the Defense Department? 

Mr. Orra. I was not, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. There were some studies made, because there was 
testimony here before our committee regarding the number that this 
particular college, which has been discussed today, turned out. 

Mr. Norsuap. I believe the man that led in the war, a man by the 
name of Marshall, came out of the Virginia Military Institute down 
here, and Robert E. Lee. 
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Mr. Jounson. | wish you would look into that because there were 
some very interesting statistics that I think have considerable validity, 
because they were based on actual performance under combat condi- 
tions. Certainly, that ought to indicate whether the college is doing 
good work, and whether that type is a good one to pursue in securing 
necessary Officers that we need. 

Mr. Orru. Well, let me make the record clear that there is no 
question about the fact that the military colleges have made a tre- 
mendous contribution to the national defense. 

There is no question about that. The only question is: when you 
direct the question to me about the comparison with other graduates 
of other schools, I can’t answer that question, as to the value to the 
service. I think we haven’t such information readily available. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Winstead. 

Mr. Winsteap. After they graduate from West Poimt, and 
Annapolis—say West Point, you still give them additional training 
after they get through, do you not? 

Mr. Orra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrinsreap. And then you give these ROTC trainees additional 
training after they have finished at the military or civilian college. 

Mr. Orta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winsteap. Now, can you give us an estimate of the cost of 
this additional training, a comparable cost of the West Point and the 
military or civilian college graduates training? 

Mr. Ortn. I did not come up here prepared to make a statement. 
I don’t have the figures, sir. I didn’t come up as a witness, but as an 
observer today. 

Mr. Winsreap. Could you furnish us that information—the cost, 
additional cost? 

Mr. Ortn. Yes, we have some information-——— 

Mr. Winsteap. At both West Point and the military and eivilian 
colleges. 

Mr. Ortn. We have information on costs, comparative costs, 
which we will be glad to submit to the committee. 

Mr. Teacur. Mr. Chairman. First, | want to apologize to Mr. 
Orth for getting him into this. 1 knew he had come up here as an 
observer and not as a witness. From what we learned this morning, 
they have very definite figures, and a definite program to present to 
this committee later on. Mr. Orth came up here as an observer and 
not a witness. 

Mr. Jounson. Your studies are going to cover the whole field and 
you expect to come up with a comprehensive answer. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Dorn wants to ask a question. 

Mr. Dorn. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t want to—I am Representative 
Dorn, South Carolina. This question has come up about military 
colleges. 

I think we will have to bear in mind—and I can speak only for 
those in my State and of course what I have read about things in this 
field. 

But the Citadel at Charleston has been a military college for 125 
or 130 years and their program there is identical with that at West 
Point, almost. They have had General Somervell, Chief of Staff 
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of the United States Army, as president, and now they are getting 
General Clark. 

And not to give colleges like that—and Clemson isn’t the same 
category, there, in my district—just a little more consideration than 
some of the CC programs, it looks like to me, would be a little bit 
ridiculous to my people down there. This corps is a unit and parade 
as aunit. They are there 6 days a week, 24 hours a day. It is just 
strictly a military college. That tradition and all that means an 
awful lot to those fellows. They try to live up to the principles and 
ideals at that school, for over 130 years. 

Clemson right here in my district has been a military college, 
Doctor, ever since its beginning in 1896. That is just as much as 
a fair program there, the military, as the fact that it is an engineering 
school. It is known as a military and engineering and agricultural 
college. I think that means an awful lot to the graduates there. 
He tries to live up to that standard in military efficiency and so forth 
that has been laid down there these many years. 

I can say this, too. I have brothers, 6 of them in fact, all of whom 
served in World War II, and 2 of them graduates from Clemson and 
some graduated at the CC school. 

There is no comparison in my mind as far as the efficiency in the 
military training of those who went to Clemson and those who went 
to the University of South Carolina. I don’t mind participating in an 
ROTC program down there. Because all of the time at Clemson 
they were on the job or even came home with a uniform on. 

Mr. Devereux. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dorn. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. There is no question in my mind about your posi- 
tion. I simply wanted to get it in the record. 

Mr. Dorn. Thank you, General, I know that. 

Mr. Jonnson. Would you like to have somebody else testify before 
us? We would be glad to hear from all these gentlemen. 

Mr. Morgan. I would like to have Dr. Poole and Dr. Pardue. 

Mr. Jonnson. Identify yourself by name and your position. 

Dr. Poote. I am Dr. Poole, president of Clemson College, South 
Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, that we of the military 
colleges who are also members of the land grant college system feel 
very keenly toward the whole system because in the inauguration of 
the Land Grant College Act, all of these land grant colleges agreed to 
do a certain amount of military training, at least basic training. 

Now, at most of the land grant colleges now, after a person does the 
first 2 years of basic training, he may upon his own volition drop out 
of the military system. But in the military colleges, it has been a 
practice that everybody who is physically qualified would continue on 
in the advanced groups. 

Now, we are concerned, not only the military colleges but the other 
land-grant colleges, in the philosophy that was in effect for a long 
time; that is, the policy was to produce officers. Therefore, after 
an individual had completed the officer training in the land-grant 
college, he became a Reserve individual. 

And so we feel very keenly that that ought to be considered, even 
though you may consider universal training or any other sort of 
training that the ROTC should be given some very serious considera- 
tion. 
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Now, we are hoping that all of our qualified individuals can go on 
through and get their commission at the same time they get “their 
diplomas. But that can’t be done, as I understand it, if it is a matter 
of just supplying the needs of the ‘armed services. 

And so I presume the conflict comes between the induction system 
and the ROTC system. 

We urge you g gentle ‘men to give serious consideration to the training 
that these boys get in the ROTC. Because, I think you can go back 
to the record and you will find that in the initial Army of the Second 
World War, I believe about 85 percent of the people were ROTC 
graduates to begin with, the officers. So if we can keep developing 
this great pool of officers, I am sure that it is going to be beneficial 
to this Nation. 

Now, as I said, and I don’t say this in any selfish point of view, but 
realizing that the land-grant colleges were set up to have that cooper- 
ative relation to the military of this country, and we have all down 
through the years shown good cooperation, that we ought not let 
colleges that have come in just recently, and may not in peacetime 
show any interest in military, overshadowing this great ROTC 
program that has developed in the land-grant colleges. 

Now, I am concerned, like Dr. Morgan is, because that has been 
one of the things that has inspired boys to continue in ROTC. They 
knew they could go on through and get a commission. But now if 
we come into a system where you say to them: ‘“‘We can’t assure you 
anything after you have completed the sophmore : year satisfactorily,” 
then those boys are coming to us and they say: “Well, what is the 
use?”” Why can’t we have in our colleges the same principle that we 
have in this other great land-grant college in Wisconsin, and then 
Oregon, too, because all of those are land-grant colleges but it seems 
to me what we need to do is get all the good, qualified officers we can 
for a great pool for the future. 

Mr. Jounson. Would you mind commenting on what or rather 
comparing perhaps the training you get in 4 years at Clemson or the 
Citadel, for instance, with West Point training of 4 years? 

Do you think it is comparable? 

Dr. Pootr. We have this feeling about it. You can get general 
opinion in most places that the land-grant college does two things. 
It not only greatly prepares a man for civilian life in all of the fields 
of education but it also prepares him well for military. You are 
doing a dual purpose with one system of education. 

While I am not qualified to speak to the curricula at West Point, 
I have had always the feeling that if we were basically prepared you 
probably give much more credit to the land-grant colleges for doing 
both things than would be true of either West Point or Annapolis. 
Because they spend so much more time on the military phases. 
Now, whether or not that is too much, whether or not their education 
in the military is overextended, I am not able to say. 

Mr. Jounson. You didn’t quite answer my question. The ones 
that I am interested in are the comparison of the 4-year students in 
your college and these other schools, that take the military for 4 years. 

Now, the ones that only go there 2 years and take the ROTC: 
I don’t believe they are very well trained. I went to several of those 
colleges. I didn’t like the military training. Very few of the students 
were interested and I think very few without further training made 
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good officers. The ones I want to know about are the ones that are 
in colleges such as yours. You spend 4 years in the military, living 
in a military unit, and you finally come out with all that 4 years of 
training plus your academic training. Now, do you consider those 
colleges, that group of students that spend 4 years, comparable to the 
West Point graduates in the various qualities that are required for 
military leadership? 

Dr. Poor. Well, | was saying that | think | was superior. 

Mr. Jonnson. | just wanted to get your answer. 

Dr. Pooir. Because we are doing a dual purpose, whereas, at 
West Point, it probably would be extending the military philosophies. 
That is just an opinion. 

Mr. Jonnson. Well, I understand this is all opinion. 

Dr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. Incidentally, General Somervell was my command- 
ing officer. 

Dr. Pootr. Yes. He was a great old general. 1 saw him just a 
few days ago and he is still in very good health, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Jounson. Glad to hear that. 

Dr. Poor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiuson. Just a matter of terminology: You can have a 
military college in a land-grant college at the same time, can’t you? 
In other words, your college is a land-grant college. 

Dr. Pooie. There are 52 land-grant colleges and 49 of them have 
the so-called civilian type of military and 3 of us— 

Mr. Witson. I wanted to get that point straight. 

Dr. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Which are the three, please? 

Dr. Poote. Texas A. and M., VPI, Virginia Polytechnic Institution, 
and Clemson College. 

Mr. Bray. They are all land grant. 

Dr. Pooxs. All three of them are land-grant colleges. 

Mr. Teaaur. There are nine military colleges, are there not? 

Dr. Poois. Nine military colleges and you can get from the military 
people the specific wording of the designation of those nine military 
colleges. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Jounson. Certainly. 

Mr. Devereux. Mr. President, I would like to straighten out one 
thing. As I understand it now, if the quotas be cut down, that vou 
would have people graduating who would normally be qualified to 
receive a Reserve commission but they will not receive in on account 
of the reduction in force, and therefore, they would be liable then to 
draft? 

Dr. Pooie. That would be—well, I don’t know whether they would 
draft them or not, but 1 presume it would, if they did not have com- 
missions. 

Mr. Devereux. How about the Department of Defense? Do you 
know, or not? 

I am sorry-——— 

Mr. Orru. Well, Mr. Devereux, if we can’t commission the men as 
they leave the ROTC course by virtue of the fact that we have a 
quota tied to the active Army, these men then would be subject to 
the draft. 
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Mr. Deverevx. Isn’t that the thing that is bothering some of 
your people right today? 

Dr. Pooir. Yes. As I say it, we would like to have all qualified 
individuals flow on through to the commission, and, then, if they 
couldn’t use them in the Army, put them on reserve until they could 
put themin. And then in case of war, you would have that extra poo! 

Mr. Deverrux. You would have them do at least 2 years of vctive 
duty and commission them if they are qualified? 

Dr. Poon. Yes; when they sign the contract 

Mr. Devereux. Two years active duty, but not necessarily a 
longer period. 

Dr. Poor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. So they would take care of their military 
obligation. 

Dr. Poouer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Any other questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Jounson. Could we hear from Dr. Devine now? We would 
be glad to hear from him now. 

Dr. Parpur. General Devine. 

Mr. JoHNSON. General Devine. 

General Devine. | am General Devine, retired Army officer. 

I have been with Virginia Polytechnic now for a vear and a half as 
commandant of cadets. | would like to speak to the point of what | 
consider the importance of the training given in the corps of cadets. 

There is a principal difference between a military college and a 
civilian college. The Virginia Polytechnic: All our cadets are organ- 
ized into a military organization. They take the regular ROTC 
course. I have had little experience with ROTC at a civilian college. 
I spent 2 vears at Yale. Perhaps that is not a very good example, 
particularly because that was in the days before war lent a little 
incentive to the boys to join the ROTC. Comparing the course 
given at Yale with what we do at Virginia Polytech, there is no 
question whatever in my mind that we do a much better job. 

I realize that | am putting my neck on the block when I say that. 

At Polytech, we have the regular ROTC course, which is conducted 
by Regular officers, Army and Air Force. 

In addition, those students are organized in a corps which comes 
under me. It is my conviction that what they learn in the corps of 
cadets is at least as important to making a good Reserve officer as to 
what they learn in the regular ROTC classes. 

I believe it would be most unfortunate if conditions arose which 
required us to do away with our corps of cadets. | believe it would 
be a calamity for the whole program of security, the program of procur- 
ing Reserve officers for possible future use. 

I believe that in the corps of cadets they learn to give orders and 
to take them, that they would learn to take responsibility, to accept 
a job and carry it out. 

They learn to stand on their own feet a little bit. They learn to be 
loyal to a unit, the principal military virtues of loyalty and discipline, 
and if we don’t teach them we ought to. 

I do believe we do succeed to some extent. And I believe it would 
be a serious handicap to the ROTC program if our corps of cadets 
would disappear and we would become civilian ROTC college. 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Pardue, we would be glad to hear from you. 

Dr. Parpur. Mr. Chairman, I am L. A. Pardue, vice president of 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. I believe there is very little that I 
can add now to the discussion. But there was one point that was 
raised a moment ago that I would like to say a word or two about. 

I believe Congressman Bray was speaking to this point. As I recall 
it—this is just from memory—all of us enter into contracts with the 
Defense Department guaranteeing or committing ourselves in the 
basic years, the first 2 years to give 60 hours of classroom instruction 
and 30 hours of drill instruction—90 hours. 

That amounts to about 2 hours a week in the classroom and about 
2 hours a week then on the drill field. 

We can do more if we want to, but we have satisfied our agreement 
if we give 60 and 30 during the term. 

In the advanced work, it is 120 hours of classwork, I believe, during 
the whole term, and 30 hours of drill. 

Now, at our institutions, at the military institutions, we do that, 
most of us. We give precisely that—not precisely that minimum, 
but we work toward that minimum in the ROTC. Then in addition, 
we organize our boys in a corps of cadets. Their whole student’s life 
is patterned along the military line in the corps of cadets. They do 
not study military as such outside of the ROTC program, but they 
approach all problems from a military standpoint. Even their social 
life is somewhat governed by the military organization. Their com- 
pany units are student-life units as well as military units. 

So there is a difference, a great difference, between a ROTC school— 
and incidentally my background is not too different from President 
Morgan’s. I attended the University of Kentucky. I took the re- 
quired basic part. I was asked to consider taking the advanced, but 
I was not sufficiently interested in the military at the time to do it. 
It was optional. So I dropped out. But I have been impressed 
over at VPI at the additional value from a military standpoint that 
the corps of cadets organization provides. 

I must agree with the general that from a military standpoint of 
training officers it would seem to me that the corps of cadets organiza- 
tion is as important as the ROTC instruction in the training of officer 
material. 

Mr. Norsiap. Could I ask this: Is the essence of your problem 
here today the question of putting on quotas in the future? 

Dr. Parpusr. Well, that is part of it. 

Mr. Norsuap. Is that the nub of it? 

Dr. Parpun. We feel that the trend is in the direction of quotas. 
In fact, it has already come in. 

Mr. Norsiap. Let me ask you this, then. If the quotas are taken 
off these nine military schools here, that would mean in effect that 
quotas, more severe quotas, would be put on the University of Mary- 
land, or Oregon or California ROTC programs. It is a clash between 
the civilian ROTC and the military ROTC program, the civilian not 
being represented here today, is that a fair statement? 

Dr. Parpus. Yes, that would follow under one approach to the 
problem. But as we understood the thinking this morning, there 
appears to be a likelihood that a recommendation will be made that 
all ROTC schools be given unlimited quotas and then that the officers 
will be put in the Reserve. 
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I don’t know that I am quoting what I heard this morning correctly, 
but that was the impression I got. 

Mr. Norsiap. That was the meeting you had at the Pentagon. 

Dr. Parpur. Yes. So in the future, this problem of quotas may 
not be a real one. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Norsuap. I would like to have the University of Oregon and 
Oregon State represented here, if there is a conflict along that line. 

Dr. Parpur. That seems to be the thinking at the present time, if 
I understood it correctly. 

Mr. Wiuson. | was going to ask Mr. Poole a question along that 
very point. It is conceivable that the Army would not be able to 
absorb all the trained officers in the future because of the reduced 
size of the Army. If it might not be a good substitute to put these 
Reserve officers, or to have an unlimited number trained and to put 
them in the Reserve and make them draft exempt as long as they 
serve a period in the active Reserve. Would that be acceptable, 
perhaps, as a substitute. 

In other words, to guarantee to your graduates of the 4-year course 
that they would not be drafted, but they would instead be commis- 
sioned as officers in the Reserve? 

Mr. Poorer. Well, I would hope that Congress would make such 
money available to support the total ROTC in all land-grant colleges. 

For example, I would not feel very good about it if I felt that our 
military colleges were getting a quota at the expense of California or 
Wisconsin or any other place. 

Mr. Witson. Yes, but it is conceivable that you would grind out 
many more second lieutenants than you can ever use in a reduced 
Army. So what are you going to do about it? Are you going to 
set a quota and reduce each college proportionately, or are we going 
to put them in the Reserve? 

Mr. Teacue. Doctor, may I answer that? 

Mr. Poor. Yes, go ahead. That is complex. 

Mr. Treacue. Before World War II started, they did exactly that. 
Bill Bray got a Reserve commission. 

Mr. Wiuson. We didn’t have a draft then. 

Mr. Teacur. No. They don’t know exactly what is going to 
happen, but the idea is if the draft will go down and down you will 
drop more to that plan. 

Mr. Jounson. But the—I want to ask this. 

You don’t only include the Army now, but include the Air Force. 

Mr. Pootn. As far as I am concerned and my students, I am 
talking about the Air service and the Army. 

Mr. Jounson. Are there any schools like this that give naval 
training. 

Mr. Poor. I do not think we have. 

Mr. Parpugz. Some of the land-grant colleges do. 

Mr. Jounson. There is a naval ROTC unit in California. 

Mr. DucanpeEr. But there is no selection, you see, at the end of the 
first 2 years. There is no quota. They make their selection when 
they first go in. 

Mr. Jounson. Of course I realize you gentlemen can’t give any 
firm answers and maybe sound opinions, because we don’t know 
yet what the Defense Department is contemplating in the way of a 
future defense system. 
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But we are vitally interested, in this committee, to see that we have 
the proper reserve, so if conflict comes we will have trained personnel. 

As I see it, in your kind of schools is where we are going to get them. 
And the records in the last war prove how sound the program was. 

Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. Lam rather interested in this. But there was a question 
a moment ago that wasn’t answered and that is: after a student is 
graduated, after he graduated from West Point or a military school 
or ROTC school, how much would it take to train him further? It 
would cost exactly the same regardless of the institution, because 
this is the plan you have. When you graduate, wherever you are 
from, they send you to a basic school. In the Infantry, they would 
send you to Fort Benning, regardless of whether you graduated from 
Clemson, or Wisconsin, or West Point. If it is Artillery, they send 
vou to Fort Sill, and if it is Armor, they send you to Fort Knox. 
Then you take the course. I think it is 8 weeks. It is a basic officer’s 
course that they take. Then they send you to a unit. So the cost 
from there on—I am not saying which is best, | wouldn’t endeavor to 
say which is the best officer after that training. But that is the present 
method. And I have kept in very close touch with the Reserve 
situation since 1925 when I did get a Reserve commission. 

Incidentally, as far as your military schools are concerned there 
were men serving with me from every one of those schools except 
North Georgia. At one time I had five members from Texas A and M 
in my battalion and I have the very highest regard for them. I don’t 
know whether I drew the five best or whether thes all turned out that 
way. 

1 am very much in sympathy with the idea of getting everyone 
that is capable a Reserve commission. We are certainly making an 
awful mistake if we fail to do that. 

At the beginning of World War IT, it was the salvation of our whole 
military system, that we had these men. I think it is a bad mistake 
to allow a draft ruling in this matter to change the basic policy needs 
of the United States Armed Forces. But I also fear that if you take 
the idea that these schools, nine of them, are neither fish nor fowl or 
a little different from the other, you are going to find out that the 
whole weight of —vou know when those other ROTC schools hit you, 
you will feel it. There are many more of them. 

I think the better approach is for all of you to work together and 
with the Defense Department to make a sound policy, which I think 
the present one is not. 

Mr. Poote. That is the point I was speaking to, because we in 
the land-grant-college association have been together on that point 
and have been working with national defense. And I think it is 
sound, 

Mr. Bray. I agree that a lot of colleges came in just to get the 
students, within the recent period. We will have to admit that. 
Now in Indiana, Purdue, which is a land-grant college, and Indiana, 
which is not, both have had very extensive and active ROTC since— 
| don’t know how far back, but way back before they even had the 
present law. In Indiana everyone belonged to the militia, since 1845. 
Maybe that is the reason both of those schools took such an active 
interest in the ROTC. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. Jounson. Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. Just an observation. I would think that a system 
that would allow a student to go to military college for 4 years as a 
Reserve officer and then with no expectation of a billet, and the pos- 
sibility of being drafted as a private, would work against those military 
colleges. It seems to me a policy should be instituted. ° 

If there is no room for them in the active Army, of definitely making 
them draft-exempt and putting them in a Reserve unit in order to 
encourage attendance at colleges of this type. 

Mr. Jounson. General Dexereux. 

Mr. Devereux. I wonder if Dr. Morgan would be in a position to 
comment on something that I think is of some interest to the Congress 
with respect to your educational layout, as I understand it down at 
Texas A. and M., who have 13 branches and services represented 
down there. 

Mr. Morean. Eleven. 

Mr. Devereux. What is it, 11? 

Mr. Moreaan. We have 11 for the Army but we are using the general 
curriculum 

Colonel Davis. No, 11 for Army is for the branch, and general cur- 
riculum is for the Air Force. 

Mr. Morgan. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. When do they start specializing? 

Colonel Davis. That would be in the sophomore year. 

Mr. Moraan. Yes. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think it would be better to have a general 
military education up until the time of graduation and then allow 
them to go ahead and specialize as they do from West Point, and the 
Naval Academy? 

Mr. Morean. That question has been before us recently. It would 
be easier for us, I will say that, if we did have the general curriculum 
in the Army just as we do now in the Air Force. But we are not sure 
that that will produce the best training. That is, we do not know at 
the present time whether if we change over to the general curriculum 
within 3 or 4 or 5 years, it might be that the product would not be the 
product desired by the Army, and then the request would be for us to 
change back to the specific branches. 

We would be willing to change to the general curriculum if we were 
sure that was the answer, and if we were assured that it were not the 
answer, then we would have our same branches back again because 
we have long and strong traditions relative to each of those 11 
branches. 

So we have not made the changes yet. 

Mr. Devereux. Do you think the Army, then, is a little incon- 
sistent in the way they carried on things at West Point, which is the 
general—— 

Mr. Morean. I am not acquainted with the West Point program 
and I would not want to comment relative to that. 

Mr. Devereux. And also at the Naval Academy, because they 
don’t go out to specialize. 

Mr. Jounson. Could I ask this question? 

Mr. Devereux. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. As you have these young men come along, do you 
screen them on their aptitudes and their civilian training, whether 
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they are taking engineering or academic studies, say, or science, and 
in that way try to formulate what you think they would be best 
adapted to in the military? 

Mr. Morcan. May Colonel Davis speak on that? He is directly 
responsible for that. I have been responsible for it only 4% months. 
So I would rather have him speak on that. 

Mr. Jounson. Be glad to hear from you, sir. 

Colonel Davis. There are some requirements, as far as the Depart- 
ment of the Army is concerned, as to which curriculum would be 
accepted in certain branches. For example, they want engineers in the 
Enginneer Corps, which is logical. Other branches want electrical 
engineers in Signal Corps, mechanical engineers in Ordnance. 

Now we try to maintain our quotas of those specialized branches 
with people enrolled in that particular curriculum. However, the 
combat branches; it doesn’t make any difference what curriculum 
they are taking. Of course, we like to get an engineer in the Infantry 
once in a while. 

But we do screen them insofar as it doesn’t conflict with the quotas 
which are set up for our particular institutions, so far as the engineers. 

In other words, we have a certain quota for engineers. The 
Department of the Army would prefer that we put engineers in there 
and it, of course, is one of their requirements. But so far as the 
screening is concerned, we screen all of them very carefully before 
they go into the advanced corps and unless the man is morally or 
physically and academically qualified, he doesn’t formally enroll. 

Mr. Jounson. Now, when they get their diploma and their com- 
mission, does the Army then screen them to determine how they are 
going to assign them? 

Colonel Davis. Not so far as our institution is concerned. That 
is for the general curriculum course which has been adopted by, I 
believe, fifty-some-odd institutions now. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, but isn’t the Army getting more and more 
technical and more specialized all the time? For instance, they have 
a big new group in transportation. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. They have other groups. They have scientific 
groups and things like that. 

Colonel Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. You say you just turn them out as a general officer, 
an all-purpose officer, you might say? 

Colonel Davis. We don’t do that. We turn them out as branch 
officers. 

Mr. Jounson. I thought this gentleman said you turn them out 

Colonel Davis. No, sir, that is Air Force. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh. 

Colonel Davis. General curriculum. But the Air Force, as | under- 
stand it, is designed primarily to produce pilots anyway. 

Mr. Jounson. You turn out specialists; is that right? 

Colonel Davis. We turn out infantrymen, artillerymen, ordnance 
officers, transportation, chemical, and so forth. 

Mr. Jounson. I see. Every single branch of the Army is repre- 
sented then? 

Colonel Davis. That is right; 11 of them, all the combat arms. 
Mr. Poote. Mr. Chairman, let me say just a word about these—— 
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Mr. Jonnson. Would you mind a question by Mr. Devereux? 

Mr. Pooue. Excuse me. 

Mr. Devereux. My point was this, that in trying to specialize 
while they are still at college, which they don’t do at West Point or 
Annapolis because they send them after they finish college to a special 
school to receive their special training—whether or not they are wast- 
ing a certain amount of time in college giving specialist training in- 
stead of a broad military education. 

Colonel Davis. I don’t know, sir. I don’t know anything about 
the West Point curriculum. But isn’t it more or less a general engi- 
neering curriculum for all cadets? You don’t find that, of course, 
in a land-grant institution or a regular civilian college. They, of 
course, are producing professional soldiers at West Point and Annap- 
olis, or professional Navy people. So I don’t know. I couldn't 
answer that question. 

Mr. Devereux. How do you tie your people in with those who 
study agriculture, as to what branch of the service they go into? 

Colonel Davis. We let that be optional, sir, in accordance with 
our quota of limitations for that. 

Mr. Devereux. I think all of us will agree that somebody who 
is going into the Corps of Engineers certainly should have a degree 
in engineering. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. And there may be some other branches like that. 
But the thinking among a lot of people is that if you concentrate ou 
a good, sound education, tempered by military subjects, as you 
would have in a military college, that you would probably produce 
somebody capable of going ahead in the future. 

Colonel Davis. We are looking forward to that when we complete 
that first phase, these institutions who have already adopted the 
general curriculum. If it is the best, I think the Department of 
Army should come out and say all institutions should adopt it. 

Mr. Bray. Quite a few now have adopted that, haven't they, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Davis. I am not sure how many. There's fifty-some-odd, 
I believe, who have adopted the general curriculum course. 

Mr. Bray. I know one—I was discussing it with one of the officers. 
As I understood him to say, now instead of having large branches, 
they all take—this rather large ROTC unit. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bray. They take the same course, all. And then when they 
graduate they are placed according to the need. They are then sent 
to the special branches of that school. Do you think that is about 
the way it is? 

Colonel Davis. I believe that is the way it is handled, ves, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. Colonel, wouldn’t it meet some of the objections 
made by nonmilitary educators, if you will, who complained that too 
much time is being spent on first aid and hygiene and on squads east 
and west, as we used to call it, that their study could be devoted to 
additional hours of maybe military but general education in the 
school? 

Colonel Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Devereux. Now I remember being down at Texas A. and M. 
and we found they were taking 6 hours in geopolitics. We all know 
that geopolitics takes a lot more than 6 hours. 
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Colonel Davis. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. They were taking the same number of hours, I 
think 10 first aid and hygiene. 

Colonel Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Devereux. So I believe you gentlemen have to have some 
thinking along those lines and perhaps come up with some suggestions. 
I suggest that to you. 

Colonel Davis. Of course, sir, there again, there is a matter of the 
general revision of the overall ROTC curriculum could come in, not 
necessarily for a general curriculum course but for the branch 
instruction also. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Poole, you stood up there. We would be glad 
to hear from you again. 

Mr. Poote. Mr. Chairman, I think it was answered. But I 
wanted to emphasize. As I see it, these special branches are highly 
advantageous not only to the individual but perhaps to the Army. 
For example, we have a very large textile school, and that makes it 
possible for the quartermaster to be right closely allied to it. Then, 
of course, for engineers, we tell our engineers if they serve in the 
Engineering Corps of the Army, they get a postgraduate course and 
can come back. So if they have to serve again in the Army, they will 
be far more valuable as engineers than they would be, perhaps, 
otherwise. 

Mr. Jounson. Any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Jounson. If there are no more questions, we would adjourn 
the meeting. 

Now, I would like to suggest to you gentlemen if you have any 
more thoughts that you want to express to us, either write to Mr. 
Teague or to Mr. Short, the chairman of our committee. I assume 
that in the event the Defense Department presents a program along 
this line, one of our subecommittees—I don’t know whether it will be 
this one, it might be—will conduct the hearing. 

Of course, we would like to have you present again. 

Mr. Teaaun. You want to put that in the record? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; we would like to have this statement placed 
in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 

AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
College Station, Tex., January 6, 1954. 


MEMORANDUM 


Subject: Recommendations for improving status of MC colleges. 

1. Because of the following listed advantages of the military college to the 
Armed Forces, it is proposed that additional recognition and consideration be 
given cadets enrolled in MC type ROTC units for the added time spent in ROTC 
activities and the additional training received. 

(a) Ail cadets at the nine military colleges in the United States are required 
to pursue the ROTC course as compared with only those electing it in the civilian 
college type institutions. All cadets at military colleges are habituatly in uniform 
whereas cadets in civilian coliege type institutions wear the uniform generally 
when attending ROTC drill. 

(b) Cadets at military colleges are organized into and operate in units similar 
to those of the Regular Army and Air Force, live by cadet units in dormitories, 
and are under constant military supervision and control. Cadet officers and 
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noncommissioned officers learn to apply the basic principles of leadership in the 
daily performance of duty, the acceptance of responsibility, and the necessity 
for timely and sound decisions. 

(c) By reason of these requirements, it is considered that the cadets in a military 
college receive stronger leadership training and experience than do those in the 
less rigid civilian college. It is certainly reasonable to assume that the more 
leadership training cadets receive the greater the advantages and opportunities 
to develop the requisite qualities which are essential to successtu: leadership and 
in the event of a nationa: emergency that they would be initially better qualified 
to assume leadership roles than their colleagues who graduated from CC units. 

(d) Since discipline in a military coliege is relatively strict compared to that ina 
civilian college, those students who are resistant to those regulations necessary 
tor life in an organized group withdraw from the school. This selective factor 
should provide better material for the Army and the Air Force than is provided 
in the civilian college. 

(e) Military colleges over the years have geared their campuses, both the 
physical plants and the student life, at a great expense to the college to cater to 
the MC-type unit. ROTC at an MC unit is neither an extracurricular activity, 
nor is it a byproduct of other training. It is a major portion of a cadet’s life in 
itself. 

(f) At the present time cadets at MC institutions receive no additional con- 
sideration for this added training. They receive the same monetary subsistence 
allowance and the same issue of uniforms as their CC contemporaries, yet are 
required to be in uniform 7 days per week. 

(g) Many cadets as well as young high-school graduates are beginning to 
question the desirability of choosing a military college since no recognition and 
consideration are given for the additional requirements expected of them. 

(h) It is recognized that the MC-type unit is able to produce a more highly 
qualified Reserve officer; therefore, the potential of this type unit should be fully 
exploited rather than dissipated by forcing it into the pattern which has developed 
too rapidly. 

(it) It is inconceivable that the Departments of Army and Air Force would 
expect the MC college requirement ‘to be habitually in uniform” (par. 3a (1), 
AR 145-350) to be met when, for instance, only one pair of woolen trousers is 
issued to the cadet. An ROTC cadet at a CC-type institution is generally required 
to wear the uniform 1 day each week, in which instance the issue of 1 pair 
of woolen trousers is adequate. 

2. The above is in no way intended to curtail the CC-type school program but 
to give additional consideration for MC-type units. Both programs are essential 
to the defense and survival of our democracy. It is felt that our country will be 
relinquishing a fertile source of leadership if added inducement is not offered for 
the added effort required to develop that leadership. 

3. The rapid expansion of ROTC units during recent years has weakened the 
traditional ROTC programs in land-grant colleges in general and in military 
colleges in particular. Unless additional consideration is given for the extra 
training offered in MC-type units, those schools will be forced by social pressures 
to change to CC-type units. 

4. Experience has shown, during a time of international peace and security, 
that the ROTC program is not favored by many colleges which were recently so 
eager to receive ROTC units in order to guarantee their male students draft 
deferments. It is reasonable to assume that, following another period of apparent 
international calm, without selective service, these colleges will again find the 
ROTC program burdensome. Therefore, it seems unwise to sit quietly and permit, 
a@ main source in the past of Reserve officers for our services to wither and die 
It is not inconceivable but that occasions will arise in the future similar to those 
in the past when a supply of trained men in civilian life will be needed for imme- 
diate service in defense of their country. 

5. It is recognized that this is not the psychological time to request additional 
consideration for the training of reserve officers since, as one high-ranking officer 
recently stated, ‘‘We have second lieutenants running out of our ears.”’ However, 
even in early biblical times wise leaders prepared in the years of plenty for the 
lean ones which they knew would follow. © wait until the need for military 
colleges is again evident would indeed be folly. 

6. For the above reasons, it seems evident that the following minimum addi- 
tional emoluments are reasonable and should be established at an early date: 

(1) Open enrollment quota for contracts to those qualified: 

(2) Continued commissioning of all MC graduates. 


| 
id 
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(3) An inerease in the subsistence pay to $1.50 per day. 

(4) An increase in the basic issue of woolen trousers. 

(5) An inerease in the basic issue of shoes. 

(6) Armories. 

7. If a decision has been reached by the Department of Defense, or is contem- 
plated in the near future, to deemphasize the military college, or that the military 
college has outlived its usefulness as such for the present and for the future, it is 
urged that it be made public immediately so that the military colleges may make 
the necessary adjustments in their physical plants and student life to protect 
their interests in the face of an anticipated rapid increase in enrollment, and 
thereby enable them to continue to render the maximum service to the people 
of their State and of this great country of ours. 


Davin H. Moraan, President. 


ROTC enrollment figures 


College Army | Air Force 


| 
Total number of ROTC units in United States_________- —e_ 261 | 188 
Total number enrolled in ROTC “5 i 153, 257 | 125, 245 
Total enrolled in military colleges: 
Clemson : 1,154 814 
Penn. Mil 363 | 
VMI. : 436 | 359 
VPI 766 682 
North Georgia 300 | 
Citadel 610 455 
Texas A. and M A bebe 2, 873 | 811 
Total : ‘ 7, 534 4,121 
Total Army enrolled in VPI, Clemson, and A. and M- 4, 793 |_. ze 
Total Army enrolled all other MC colleges_ ‘ 
Total Air enrolled VPI, Clemson, and A. and M_.. = 2, 307 
Total Air enrolled all other MC colleges 814 
Grand total, number enrolled in ROTC | 78,502 
Number enrolled in Clemson, VPI, and A. and M__..___--__-.-------- | a 
| 


Mr. Treacur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to invite this committee 
down to Texas A. and M. to see what is going on down there. One 
of your predecessors was down there for a couple days. 

Mr. Jonnson. We would like to go, but we like to find out first the 
general thinking of the Defense Department, so we would know what 
to look for, and see what their thoughts are. 

Maybe they will come up with what we consider as a sound program. 
But no matter what they send up here, we want to hear from you 
again. We want to get your reaction to whatever is presented. 

If you can’t come in person, just send your statements up and we 
will be glad to have them. 

Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Dorn. Just remember, when you go to Texas A. and M., that 
Clemson is right on the way and you can stop by. 

Mr. Ducanper. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Ducanper. For the record, since most of this program would 
be administrative, would you like to have the record show that when 
it is finished over in the Department of Defense you would like to 
have it submitted to the committee? 

Mr. Jounson. I would. 
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Mr. Ducanper. Before you adjourn, did you want those members 
who went on the trip to remain a few minutes to duscuss the report? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to stay. I don’t know whether the 
rest of them can. 

Mr. Ducanprr. You want to go in executive session at this point? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., Monday, January 18, 1954, the sub- 
committee went into executive session.) 


O 
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